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" after going over the various parts of the isthmus with
my engineers, how it has taken so long to declare the
practicability of a canal on the level between the two
oceans, over a distance as short as that from Paris to
Fontainebleau."
It must be added, however, that De Lesseps'
optimistic view was endorsed by a number of eminent
authorities. Work on the canal was begun on
February ist, 1881, and for some months made such
good progress that it seemed that after all De Lesseps
would prove himself in the right. In October the
great Gulebra cutting was taken in hand, and before
the end of the year the excavators were to start on the
actual canal basin on the lower ground, while in the
Bay of Colon a marine dredge would scoop out a
channel from the sea to the canal.
That same year political clouds appeared on the
horizon, and for a time there was friction between
Great Britain and the United States on the question
as to which of the two Powers should exercise control
over the canal. Several despatches passed between
Mr. Blaine, the United States Secretary of State in
President Garfield's administration and Lord Granville,
the English Foreign Minister. Mr. Blaine seemed to
fear a repetition of Suez, and that Great Britain would
seek to turn the earlier Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to her
own advantage. It was proposed that the problem
should be dealt with by an agreement guaranteeing the
neutrality of the canal, and after Mr. Elaine's retire-
ment the subject was tacitly dropped by both countries.
The series of catastrophes which began in 1882
seemed indeed to show that any discussions of this